i8  THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL
may be taken down to see Hell by Mephistopheles, or may fly from Wittenberg to Munich. Neither the actions nor the places have any strict relation to one another; the events may occur in any order, and Hell has the same kind of geographical reality as Leipzig or Venice. The only scene which could not have been in any other position is Faustus's death and descent into Hell in the last chapter. In the action, in short, the writer is freely and continuously satisfying his desire for the marvellous all the time; and it is this that gives the book its naive charm. The action is a perpetual "escape."
This charm, however, could never be recaptured by even a moderately sophisticated writer, and it has never been recaptured by any one since the triumph of the novel. It depends on the absence of plot, on arbitrary, not on ordered, freedom; and with the advent of plot, with the novel, it had to go. But there is a form of the novel which sets out to do something as naive as The History of Doctor Faustus does. This form works within stricter limitations, with greater skill, and with considerably less sincerity. This, as it is' the simplest, the most popular, and